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The primary purpose of the Musicians Club of America 
in Coral Gables, Florida, is to provide a retirement home 
for musicians. Any musician of standing as a performer, 
composer, teacher, or writer is eligible to become a mem- 
ber (annual dues are ten dollars), and any member may 
apply to become a resident 


Founded in 1939 by Dr. Bertha Foster, dean emeritus 
of the University of Miami School of Music and a leader in 
professional musical organizations, the Musicians Club has 
grown and prospered largely through her efforts 


Its facilities include thirty-five bedrooms (the recent 
purchase of an adjoining building will make ten mor 
available), a large patio, spacious lobby and dining areas 
two concert halls, and an extensive garden. An interest in 
music provides a common bond for the residents. The club 
offers opportunities for pursuing various activities as well 
as a weekly concert series by visiting artists 


The Musicians Club of America relies for its support on 
gifts from patrons and sponsors (including the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, National Guild of Piano 
Teachers, and Florida State Music Teachers Association) as 
well as on dues from its more than 3,000 members. It is 
hoping to build up a trust fund to meet its increasing 
needs, such as aid to retired musicians who require it 


For further information address the Musicians Club of 
America, 303 Minorca Ave., Coral Gables, Florida 
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University 8-Sscos > 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Dear Subscriber: 


We have just read a slim book of less than a hundred pages that is 
not at all on the subject of piano teaching, but may contribute some 
very valuable ideas to it. It is The Process of Education by Jerome 
S. Bruner (Harvard University Press), a report of the 1959 Woods Hole 
Conference of scientists, scholars, and educators who met to discuss 
how science teaching might be improved. Although the author touches 
on deep philosophical and scientific concepts, he avoids technical ter- 
minology and writes so well and clearly that anyone can understand hin. 


The first main theme of the discussions was the importance of 
structure in learning. The interesting observation was made that 
teaching from the structural viewpoint is probably more important for the 
less able student than for the gifted one. How often have we found that a 
gifted pupil can learn to read music+by any method, including the 
time-honored “Every Good Boy," but that it is the average or slow child 
who particularly needs the approach to note reading that stresses direction 
and interval -—— in other words, structure. Also, the vital part that 
structure plays in memorizing was emphasized: "Perhaps the most basic 
thing that can be said about human memory, after a century of intensive 
research, is that unless detail is placed into a structured pattern, 
it is rapidly forgotten." 


The second important theme was that the idea of readiness may 
have been overdone: that pupils can learn basic ideas of a subject at 
almost any age —— provided the approach is in terms they understand. 
A very young child might learn about sound and manipulation of the 
piano but not be ready to learn to read. Another, who is ready and 
able to read, might easily learn scales as tunes, but could well become 
lost in the theory of scale—building. 


There was a warning note sounded about learning "certain devices 
or recipes without understanding their significance." Formulas such as 
"Count up one-half step from the last sharp to find the keytone" are 
useful only provided that the pupil understands why this is so. 


A third topic for discussion was how forces of creativity and 
Originality can be developed: how pupils can be trained to think in- 
tuitively. So much teaching has been directed against this type of 
thinking (often stigmatized as guesswork) that it is refreshing to 
learn that the Woods Hole group thought it should be cultivated. To 
apply this to music teaching, isn't there a generous dose of guesswork 
in good sight-reading? And doesn't the ability to fake help out ina 
memory crisis? 





The fourth theme related to the desire to learn and how to stimulate 
it. The recommendation was to increase the inherent interest of materials 
used for teaching; the implication for piano teaching is easy to see 


In the closing section on aids to teaching, the question, "Are 
Olympian models the only ones or the best ones for engaging a child's 
sense of competence?" may have some bearing on piano teaching. Perhaps 
a talented teen-ager would be more of an inspiration to a youngster 
than a world-renowned concert artist. And have you ever considered 
letting your teen-agers earn a little money and experience supervising 
beginners' practicing two or three times a week? Children can often 
learn from one another surprisingly well, and usually accept correction 
from another child with far better grace than from Mama! 


Cordially, 


ST i 





Photographic portrait of Barték taken by 
Foyer, Vienna, about 1927  Bartdk Archives 


About the Author, 
MARGIT VARRO: 


Because of Margit Varro’s vast 
pedagogic experience, Barték asked 
his compatriot for systematic practi- 
cal suggestions in shaping the first 
two volumes of his MrkrokosMos. In 
this article she reminisces about their 
collaboration. 

Margit Varro is the author of sev- 
eral pioneering works on piano teach- 
ing, the first of which was published 
in Hungary. The second, DER LEBEN- 
DIGE KLAVIERUNTERRICHT: SEINI 
METHODIK UND PSYCHOLOGIE (Dy- 
namic Piano Teaching: Method and 
Psychology) was issued by Simrock 
in Germany. Acclaimed by a great 
many outstanding European musi- 
cians, this book is now in its fourth 
edition. 

Since coming to this country in 
1938, Mme. Varro has lived most of 
the time in Chicago where she has 
been lecturer and musical director at 
the Institute of Design of Illinois 
Institute of Technology and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. She has also led classes at the 
University of Chicago's Downtown 
Center and has appeared before var- 
ious professional groups, as well as 
written articles for several scholarly 
journals. 
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Very few great composers have written music for th 
children, and among these none but Johann Sebastian Bach « 
so with an educational purpose. From the NOTEBOOK FOR ANN 
MAGDALENA to the SHORT PRELUDES and from the INVENTIONS to the 
WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER, his piano works form a complete, pet 
fectly graded course for the pi inist who wants to familiarize 
himself with the contrapuntal style. In studying Bach's music, one 
acquires not only a sound technique, but one learns to think in 
terms of music. That is why it still forms the backbone of every 
serious educational program 

Between Bach's time and ours, the harvest of good musi 
the arly and middle grade S Was I ithe r meager In mentioning 
random the little ditties Mozart wrote between the ages of 
and ten, Schumann's ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG, and a numbe1 


moderately easy pieces by Tchaikovsky, Grieg, and Debus 
have enumerated about all that was produced for th 
piano student in a span of a hundred and fifty years 

Not until the beginning of the twentieth century, which ha 
been dubbed the century of the child, did composers of stature 
again show some interest in music for young people. Several out 


standing contemporary Composers have written for our children 





Prokofiev, Kabalevsky 
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I jotted Bartok’s comments onto my 
typed sheets as we went along. He re 
future reference 


quested a copy for 


remarking that a great deal of the ma 


terial to implement the points we had 
agreed on still had to be written 

What struck me most in my dealings 
with Bartok was not the systematic wa‘ 
in which he approached the solution of 
each pedagogic problem, but his kee: 
sense of responsibility toward the stu 
dent whose progress he wanted to serve 

As the reader shall see, Bartok eed 
with the had 
mapped out. Yet, not wishing to set up 
a rigid method. he noted in the Preface 
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‘‘Designed originally for Bartok’s son 
Peter, only the first two volumes, com 
prising sixty-six of the one hundred fifty 
three pieces, were dedicated to him 
Peter Bartok has said that the difficulties 
in the Mikrokosmos soon outdistanced 
his pianistic abilities.’’ Halsey Stevens 
THE LIFE AND MUSIC OF BELA BAR 
TOK (Oxford University Press, 1953), 
p. 139. 

“I served as a ‘guinea-pig’ in my 
father's experiments with MIKROKOS 
MOS, in 1936, the first year I began 
piano study; in fact, he wrote the pieces 
faster than I could learn them. Then he 
composed the MIKROKOSMOS inde 
pendent of any consideration of its suit 
ability for me.’ Benjamin Suchoff, ‘‘Béla 
Barték’s MIKROKOSMOS,” JOURNAL 
OF RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCA 
TION, Fall, 1959. 


Bartok with his son Peter, Budapest 
Bartok Archives 





How an inventive composer clothes mere pedagogic hints so that they become 
living music is shown by a comparison of my suggestions for types of ma- 
terials to be used in the four steps with Barté6k’s highly original realization of 
them in the first two volumes of Mikrokosmos. 


5-finger position 


Plenty of melodies in unison (two octaves apart), then in 
parallel sixths and tenths 
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A few melodies in contrary motion 
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melodies with harmonic accompaniment 


Melody either in treble or bass throughout 
MELODY WITH ACCOMPANIMENT 


Adagio, 4 -+ 


Pieces with change from the initial 5-finger position, but 
without passing of the thumb 
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Copyright 1940 by Hawkes & Son (London) Ltd. 
Reprinted by permission of Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. 





Melody alternately in treble or bass within the same piece 
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Double notes or chords as accompaniment. (Barték doesn’t 
introduce chords until Vol. III) 


TRIPLETS IN LYDIAN MODE 
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Different kinds of touch, including staccato, slurs, and com- 
bined staccato and legato. 
CRESCENDO — DIMINUENDO 
Vo N 49 
also Nos. 38, 39, 49, 55 
Moderato 4. 


A few pieces initiating the student in the use of crescendo 
and diminuendo. Barték made a special point of working out 
dynamic gradations of different kinds; in some pieces he 
asked for a steady increase or decrease of volume, 
in others, for abrupt contrasts or sudden accents 


as abov cs 
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Two kinds of touch in one hand 


MELODY IN TENTHS 


Risoluto, 4:10 


fury 





As a complement to the third step, I advocated inclusion of 
such often neglected problems as syncopation and alternation 
of duplets with triplets 


(See TRIPLETS IN LYDIAN MODE ) 


increased playing range and 
dexterity from Vol. IV on 


The nature of the music in Vols. I and II does not lend itself 
to the use of pedal: hence the sporadic pedalling indicated 
by the composer. The first two pieces with consistent pedal 
markings do not appear until Vol. III (Nos. 83 and 84) 


Copyright 1940 by Hawkes & Son (London) Ltd. 
Reprinted by permission of Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. 





Modal pieces already abound in the two books For 
CHILDREN. There they come in quite naturally: many of 
the age-old Hungarian and Slovakian folk tunes have pre 
served the flavor of so-called ecclesiastic modes, and 
Barték gave them a setting true to their archaic character 
The MIkROKOsSMos, on the other hand, features original 


modal pieces by the composer himself obviously so as 


to break, or at least to mitigate, the monotony of an all 
diatonic musical diet ( Nos. 32, 34, 37, 48, et« For good 
measure, he even introduced polytonal pieces — a hither 
to unheard of device. The first bitonal one turns up as 


arly as Vol I] 
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Experience shows that whereas almost al] students will 


accept and enjoy modal music, polytonal compositions 
usually meet with outspoken resistance and protest. Many 
students somehow feel irritated or antagonized by th« 
harshness, the clashing sounds, and the unresolved dis 
sonances of this kind of music: so much so that after a 
few fruitless attempts they will give up studying it. The 
students themselves hardly ever realize what disturbs 
them. But they will betray it to the teacher in asking naiv: 
questions like, “How can I tell in this music when I hit a 
wrong note?” The meaning is clear. Our children — with 
very few exceptions — have been brought up on tonall 

centered music. They are conditioned by it. Hence the 

easily get lost in unfamiliar music where they have “not! 

ing to hold on to.” 





It is for the teacher to decide how far he will go 
with the individual students in this direction. He cannot 
force music on reluctant students that goes against their 
grain; but he can do his best to get them interested in 
listening to it and thus eventually overcome their resis- 
tance. Of course, students willing to go along with new 
musical trends should be much encouraged. (It is advis- 
able, though, to warn them that markedly dissonant 
pieces should always be practiced piano, even where a 
forte is indicated in the score, so as not to dull the ear. ) 

On the whole, young people of today are much more 
receptive to, and appreciative of, contemporary music 
than were their elders, not only because they hear more 
of it, but to a great part because of certain changes in 
their general outlook. This is particularly true of Bart6k’s 
music. His string quartets and orchestral compositions 
are eagerly listened to by adolescents in homes and col- 
leges, over the radio and on recordings. And from the 
ranks of enthusiastic listeners come the music students 
interested in tackling his piano works. 

The distance of twenty years is perhaps not sufficient 
fully to appraise the instructive value of the mMrxroxkos- 
Mos and of its influence on modern piano pedagogy. It 
can be safely stated, though, that piano instruction has 
not been the same since its appearance. There certainly 
are some teachers who pay only lip service to “modern- 
ism,” but many others study and use the MIKROKOSMOS 
judiciously for themselves as well as for their pupils. 
And even the most conservative cannot afford any longer 
to ignore it, for Barték’s name has become a household 
word in many musical circles. Though no substitute for 
genuine interest, even such a questionable approach 
ultimately can serve a good end if it leads to more than 
a nodding acquaintance with the MIKROKOSMOs; no in- 
telligent musician can delve into it without gaining new 
outlooks and insights. 

For many years now, the mrikrokosMos has been 
acknowledged and hailed as the unique educational 
work it undoubtedly is. Still it does not seem unwar- 
ranted to ask: What is it that makes it so unique? What 
are the qualities it shares with no other work of its kind? 
The question is not easy to answer, but it shall be at- 
tempted in the following short summary. 

One of its greatest virtues is that it makes the very 
elements of music alive to the pupil. For example, the 
chromatic scale is an abstract thing; Barték brings it to 


life in writing a little chromatic piece. He does the same 
for the harmonic minor scale by working it into an 
attractive piece “In Oriental Style.” Different intervals 
and chords receive a similar enlivening treatment. We 
must content ourselves with mentioning only a few of 
the unusual features in the first three volumes, leaving 
further exploration to the reader. 


In matters of tonality we find a number of modal 
pieces, some with intermediary change of key, some in 
an indefinite tonality, and finally some bitonal pieces. 
In No. 59, (see illustration p. 7) for instance, F major 
and F minor are superimposed; in No. 70, the right 
hand plays in F-sharp major, the left in D minor. 


The use of the sustaining pedal and of harmonic tone 
clusters with pedal comes in from Vol. IV on. Since 
every one of these devices has its place in the vocabu- 
lary of twentieth-century music, the composer found it 
desirable to accustom the student to them quite early 


Barték gave exceptional care to the development of 
the student's sense of time and rhythm. Apart from 
dotted rhythms and syncopation we find a piece in 5/4 
time, four numbers with change of meter within the 
piece, others with Hungarian or jazzy rhythms, triplets 
and duplets combined, etc. Besides, Barték’s musical 
phrases do not always conform with the traditional four- 
eight- or sixteen-measure symmetry. To put it briefly, 
the MIkROKOsMOs mirrors the rhythmic diversity of con- 
temporary music as well as the diversities of its melodic 
and harmonic construction. 

As already stated, the first two volumes of the mrxro- 
kOsMos can be used for the early grades from the very 
beginning on, in combination with the Fist TERM a1 
THE PIANO and the easiest pieces in the folk song books 
Selections from the third and fourth volumes have their 
rightful place in the middle grades. In reading some of 
them and studying others, the student becomes con- 
versant with the style of modern music and with its 
pianistic requirements. The last two volumes offer stim- 
ulating pieces and studies to the mature player. 

Moreover, every volume of the MIKROKOSMoOs has an 
appendix of appropriate brief technical exercises built 
around the pianistic problems students have to solve in 
certain pieces. Withal, it can be said that the mrxro- 
KOSMOs contains valuable contributions to every phase 
of the student’s development 


. and almost as many for 
the teacher. 





A report from Wilfrid Pelletier, 
Director of the Conservatoire de 
Musique et d'Art Dramatique 
of the Province of Quebec and, 
at various times, conductor of 
such illustrious organizations as 
Chicago's Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany, San Francisco Opera 
Company, New York Philhar- 
monic Children’s Concerts, the 
Metropolitan Opera, and the 
Montreal Symphony, of which 


he was co-founder 
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According to the dictionary a method is “An orderly procedure or process hence, a set 


form of procedure, as in investigation or instruction.” This definition of method points up the 


importance of the sequence in which ideas are presented. Working from the known to the 
unknown is a famous axiom of teaching, but the writer of a method cannot always follow this 
principle without considerable help from the teacher who is using his book 


To explain 
everything Ina book in terms all pupils could « omprehend would he impossibl 


every student 
varies as to background, and one of the first tasks of the piano teacher is to establish ground for 
understanding with each pupil. Even disregarding the pupil and just trying to explain all of th 
factors in music and the steps the teacher is to follow could lead to a very thick book that would 
defeat its purpose. Such a book was written by Josef Hofmann. It is about three inches thick 


and can now be found only among the books no longer in circulation in most libraries 


The good teacher selects a method which presents ideas in an orderly fashion in rela 
tion to the age and background of the pupil. He uses the method mostly as an outline to follow 


} 


a good 


to be sure that all of the essential basic factors are covered in sequence. Beyond that 
teacher depends upon devices to put his ideas across to the pupil. Every good teacher has 


favorite devices and is constantly on the lookout for new ones 


Among my own time-tested devices is my way of presenting the keyboard. The pupil 
standing, starts at the bottom of the kevboard and “walks up the kevs with the second and 
third fingers of his left hand as he says the letter names of all the white keys. Then, using his 
right hand, he starts down from the top of the keyboard and, with the same walking motion 
counts the keys while I count the keys upward from the bottom of the keyboard. We meet in 
the center after each of us has counted to twenty-six. He now knows where to sit 


dentally, how to move his fingers without arm rigidity 


and nc! 


Next, we locate middle C and all the C’s on the kevboard. letting the student 
the name of the top piano key by himself. After we locate all of the ¢ 


nnd t 


Ol 


s, it is easv to locate all 
of the D’s, then the B’s. Next we locate the G’s because of G's importance as the dominant of 


C, then the remaining white keys. The student can now play a game at home of closing his eves 
and playing any key at random, then opening his eyes and saying its letter name. He should 


do this until he can name every white key without hesitation 





The student can now play C, up, ¢ 
down, at the piano, and the teacher can 
write out the following guide to be used 
at home 

C, up, C, down, C, up, up, (clap) 
>, up, G, down, G, up, up, (clap 
; C, down, C, up, up, (clap) 


», up, G, down, 


( 
‘<). up 
( 
( 


), up, up, (clap) 

C alone means middle ¢ 
one octave above it, “down” means one 
octave below, and so on. The “clap” fills 


in the last beat, a rest. 


“up” means 


When the pupil can play C, up, ¢ 
down, with a free and rhythmic move 
ment of the forearm, he is ready to play 
a duet. The teacher plays “Skip to My 
Lou” in the key of C in an upper regis 
ter of the piano as the child plays C, up, 
C, down. Children enjoy this so much 
that their parents have been known to 
phone later in the week to ask how one 
stops a child from playing C, up, C, 
down. I usually suggest that they let 
the child try playing the actual tune 
“Skip to My Lou.” Surprisingly, most of 
them can 


! 


middle C -# —_# _# ees, 


First a - bove, then be - low, 


Even though we use the C approach, 
it is not necessary that every tune start 
with middle C. We can take up pieces 
beginning on G two lines above middle 
C, or F 
trouble at 


association 


two lines below it with no 
all. I teach these notes in 
with the clef signs. Some- 
times the bass F clef sign belongs to 
Frederick and the treble G belongs to 
Gay, his sister, if these happen to be the 
names of pupils of the day; otherwise 
they belong to me, Frank, and to Grace 
my wife 

As we learn to play notes over greater 
areas of the staff and keyboard, we add 
the names of other guideposts, such as 
the bottom line of the bass and the top 
line of the treble. The guidepost lines in 
both clefs are now G and F 


“G - F for Geof(frey)”’ 


My pupils get into the keys of G and 
F very quickly. They transpose 
white-key tunes to black keys by ea 
Tunes that work well for this are “Mer 
rily We Roll Along,’ “Go Tell Aunt 
Rhodie,” “Hot Cross Buns,” and “Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm.” 


As soon as 


also 


read a te W 
simple tunes written in quarter notes 
quarter rests, and half notes, I usually 
assign a duet In which both hands move 
in parallel motion by step (line 
line, ete thirds 
find rhythmic 
five-finger with the 
part arranged to play two quarter notes 
to each half note in the primo, and vic 
What better there for 
teaching note values? The child has to 
count, or at I 


a child can 


space 


You 


mes in 


and by skip 


can some very 


position 


secondo 


versa way 1S 


least must listen for the 


beats in the secondo part 


@e - ad e es es ad 


as a-long the line we go 


Children generally dislike counting. | 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
more important that they “feel” the beat 
By starting with 
quarter rests it Is possible to establis} 
quite a variety of rhythms that a student 
can feel without counting 


] 


quarter notes and 


I make a great deal of the fact that 
alike they 
measure gasoline at the filling station o1 
sugar and flour in the kitchen. A filling 
station that only gave us three quarts of 


measures are all whether 


gas for a gallon would be cheating us, 
and a cake made without a measuring 
cup would probably not turn out right 
So we must always have the 


ber of beats in a 


Same num 


measure of music as 


We « il} 


In one 


indicated by the time signature 

£ time 
measure, either quarter notes or quartet 
rests 


count four quarters in 4 
When we come to a measure with 
half 
note, it takes only a little simple arith 
metic to establish that a half note must 
get two counts In order to fill the meas 
ure. Likewise, a 


only two quarter notes and one 


whole note must get 


four counts since it stands alone in a 


measure 


{ hildren local sche 


study fractions until they are 


; 


ls ao not 


im our 
in the fiftl 
According], 


half whok 


relation to money. I have 


grace I explain quarter 


notes notes, and notes 


never tound 

child of any age who did not know that 
four quarters make a whole dollar, tw« 
quarters a half, and two half dollar: 

dollar. Translated to this 
much better than fractions. In 3 
the relation 


notes Work 
4 time 
half 


notes is quickly established in this way 


between quarter and 


if anyone torgets, we <« 
for the half notes 


come in the measure 


ount “one two 


no matter where the 


Teac hing dotte d 
trouble for 


quartet! 


i long time 


+ &e 


one dot-a three 


Unorthodox 
required to 

ev don't overlook them 
Quarter notes which 

group of eighth notes 

looked too | 

“qual te! as we 

vith its twe 


getting twice the 


whi h 


Some teu hers 
avoid te iching the do d eight 
followed by 
because pupils find this so diff 


pl ving 


i sixteenth tor a long time 
covered while 

1 duet with a student 
take the hig! ynily 


rhythm of tl but 


not 
it tune 
VICE whenever! this rhi 


appears 


Soldiers’ March 
Schum 


“take the high” 


all 


y 


| | 
proba ry 
much later, after 


the rhy thm by rote 





4 student who insists upon beating 
time with his foot can usually be broken 
of the habit if we point out tliat he is 
already “beating time” with his fingers 
plays. This understanding is 
strengthened if the teacher will play 
while the the time 
with a finger on the edge of the piano 


as he 


student beats out 

Many teachers apparently have given 
up on scales, but I feel that every stu- 
dent should know the key in which he 
is playing and at least its dominant and 
chords (although at first I merely 
call them the two principal chords). I 
no longer teach a scale and its 
relative but rather the major 
scale and its parallel minor. With the 
parallel minor approach the student can 


toni 


major 


minor, 


hear the lowered third and sixth degrees 
he learns that the dominant chords are 
and 
chord the 
half 


fingering for a 


the same in both major and minor 
that to form the minor toni 


third 


tone 


merely be lowered a 
Furthermore, the 


major scale and its parallel minor is the 


need 


same, with a very few exceptions 
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Music has been alternately a vocation and avocation for 


Frank Fredrich, but always a consuming interest. Starting out 


to make music his profession, he was a scholarship student at 


the American Conservatory in Chicago but circumstances inter- 


vened to necessitate his going into business, although he con- 


tinued to study on the side and also taught adult beginners at 


the Cleveland Music School Settlement. This experience led him 


to a different approach to music reading, described in his pam- 


phlet PLaYinG BY SEEING, and in articles published in the various 


music journals. Numerous piano instruction books of his and 


several solos have also been published. Mr. Fredrich is once 


more devoting full time to music as a teacher in Bay Village, 


Ohio. 























To find the parallel harmonic minor 


scale it 


is only necessary to move the 

second finger of each hand one h 

to the left 
With 


chords as soon as possible the C triad in 


lf ste p 


most beginners I introduce 
The pupil plays only 
C and G of the chord with an arm stroke 
then adds the In this 


way he soon learns to play the complete 


root position first 
third finger on E 


chord without tension 

Next, I teach the “pinch” chord of 
adjacent F and G (left hand thumb and 
index finger) with the later addition of 
B to complete the dominant seventh of 
C in 6-5 position. Incidentally, it helps 
the student to remember to play the 
black kevs required if he learns that the 
bottom note of a « omplete “pine h” chord 


is a black key in the keys of G, A, D, 
and E 


a proble m for 


the idea of 


having the student depress the pedal 


Pedalling Is no longer 
beginners since I hit upor 


before he plays the first chord he is to 
pedal Since his foot is already down he 
can only lift the pedal as he plays the 
chord and must depress it after, instead 
of with, the chord. This makes for very 
clean pedalling and is a basic movement 
that 


learn 


too many planists never seem to 


me th rds 


the bes 


It is the devices that carry tl 
forward and make 
] 


activity and i persona 


teaching 


plano a creative 

is apparently no limit to 

the varied devices that a teache 
from pupil to pupil and 


I 
triumph. There 
WISE 
in employ 
age to age 


ress and devices create 


from Method insures prog 
understanding 


other N 


1] 
how well 


one cannot exist without the 
book no 
constructed as to sequence, can succeed 
the 


teacher who is using it 


instruction matter 


without personal devices of the 














My studio is located in the recreation room of our home. Pupils can walk 
directly into the studio from the patio entrance at the rear, sit down on 
benches at a picnic table, and look at books until it is their turn to take their 
lesson. 

For our recitals we borrow extra benches from the neighbors and we are 
able to seat forty people. We have three performances: beginners at 1:00, 
intermediate at 2:30, and advanced at 4:00. This gives us a chance to have 
a total audience of a hundred and twenty during the day, and also allows 
sufficient parking space. There is enough time between performances for one 
audience to leave and a new group to come. 

We have four recitals a year: at Christmas time (usually about the first 
Sunday in December ), the Sunday before Easter, the Sunday before school 
is out in June, and one late in August for summer session pupils. The summer 
session is well attended. It is on a flexible schedule to allow lessons to be 
excused for summer camp, vacations, etc. The summer work really helps to 
keep the students in good shape and to progress more rapidly. 

During my study of piano at the Toledo Conservatory of Music in Ohio, | 
became interested in two-piano playing. My teacher, Otto Sturmer, and 
several other teachers at the conservatory used two pianos in their studios, 
as I, too, did when I became a member of the faculty after graduation. We 
also had an crgan in the recital hall, and when the students played piano 
concertos we used organ accompaniment. It was there I became familiar with 
concerto playing and accompanying. 

Using two pianos in my teaching helps considerably. For our latest recital 
we programmed six concertos at the two grand pianos. I play with each of 
the pupils during their lessons until they are ready to rehearse with another 
student. Since they play second-piano parts for each other, this gives them a 
chance to get familiar with more concertos. 

We follow the same procedure in other two-piano numbers. We use a lot 
of duet music for children in the same family. They play on one piano at 
home, but enjoy using two grands during their lessons. Many of the pupils 
play the two-piano numbers from memory. It is fun matching up two stu- 


dents of similar ability to work together. With only a few rehearsals they 


are able to play well together, chiefly because they are prepared separately 
during their lessons. 

We try to keep an atmosphere of high standards and achievement. I like 
to think of my studio as the “little conservatory.” 


ete g 
Vy, 
= > 
Viner 


— 


by 
Mary Witker 
Bellevue, Washington 


My daughter (my pupil since she was five) and I both do a 
great deal of riding. In fact, most of the time you can find me 
either sitting on a horse or a piano bench! 





The questions Mary Jarman Nelson raised about 
Bach ornamentation in the May-June issue last 
year evidently aroused considerable interest judg- 
ing by the number of letters received in response, 
some of which have been published in earlier issues. 
Here is another, along with Mrs. Nelson's reply. 


An exchange over mordents 


Assuming that Mrs 
serious: “The embellishment in measure 
5 of the Bach Two-Part Invention No. | 
is called a mordent and is played C BC, 
while the one in measure 6 is called an 


Nelson is really 


inverted mordent and is played B C B.” 
This is what I tell my students as we 
begin the No. 1 Invention — long before 


they're teen-age, too, unless theyre re- 


tarded for some reason. These particular 
measures written in the Bach 
Gesellschaft Edition (Lea Pocket Score 


No. 21), which is going near enough to 


are so 


the source for most of us 

Several of the 
know who came up in Mrs. Nelson's 
“backwash of Romanticism” the 
courage to play and teach excellent Bach 
without the slightest hesitation over the 
ornaments. We do this with the help of 


strongest teachers | 


h ive 


not one, but several, editions plus the 
aid of Tovey, the Harvard and Grove’s 
Dictionaries, etc. To do less would be a 
little dishonest, unfair to our profession 
and might be reflected in our students’ 
work 

So I must disagree with Mrs. Nelson's 
thinking that the Busy 


has no time for 


Piano Teacher 
“soaking herself in the 
literature of the period 


rather, she 


dares not do otherwise. Furthermore 
after all this immersion, she feels quite 
tree to depart, tor example in the first 
and second measures ot the same Inven 
tion and to play the inverted mordents 


BAB, FEF 


just as a matter of personal taste 


down instead of up 


all agree that our 


is for the 


Don't we greatest 


concern growth of our stu 
dents’ taste and judgment in the per- 
formance style of the music of Bach? Do 
we still adhere to the very staccato type 
of Bach playing that prevailed in Clara 
Schumann’s girlhood days, or do we en- 
courage the other extreme—over-legato 
with perhaps far too much pedal? D1 
Newman and others could give us more 
but let the 


mordents go up or down while we listen 


articles and help on this 


to what Bach is saving! 
Arlene Hamilton 
Mode sto, California 


Dear Miss Hamilton 

The Editor of THE PIANO TEACH 
ER has graciously allowed me to read 
your letter so that my reply could be 
published simultaneously with it 

First, let me thank you for introduc- 


ing me to Lea Pocket Score No. 21, and 


secondly, for sending me back for an in- 
the In 


I am 


tensive and extensive study of 
Major. As I 
surrounded by twelve 
and all 


vou 


vention in ¢ write 
editions of the 
the standard 


mention 


Inventions refer 
plus a good 
feel more friendly than 
ever toward Bach’s son Carl Philipp 
Emanuel (ESSAY ON THE TRUE 
ART), Putnam Aldrich of Willi Appel’s 
Harvard Robert Don 
who wrote the section on orna- 


The \ ill 


anticipated our possible confusion ind 


ence works 


many more. | 


Dictionary, and 
ington 
Dictionary 


ments in Grove’'s 


each gives me a new insight into oul 
problems every time I read him 

For the readers who have joined us 
since last year’s May-June issue of THE 
PIANO TEACHER, a flash back: | 


wrote a letter about the Bach Invention 
No. | I have 


We 
Sounding 
Board 


Because our mailbag is overflowing with 
good letters we are expanding The Sound- 
ing Board in this issue. 


I was serious and sincere 


School 


High 


Instruction 


been active in my 
Credit Under 
have 


state 
Private pro 
ot something 
last 
bright young people show respect for 
Any old 
book won't do. They are 


ot this 
Many make their first icquaintance with 


gram. | been aware 


that delights me greatly: at these 
unswer or anv old 
reflecting the 


ige ot resear¢ h 


scholarship 
inquiring attitude 
Bach through his Inventions. They are 
in no way retarded; in fact, many belong 
to accelerated groups. They simply did 
not start piano in their early years, o1 
at least did not take their study 
seriously 


early 
In my letter I admitted our 
sibility to these students in the selection 
and I 


de penden e upon musk ologists, editors 


re spon 


ot plano literature stressed our 
ind publishers to provide us with the 
most authoritative editions possible. | 
spoke of a hypothetical teacher who was 
of necessity a generalist, not a specialist 


Keeping this teacher in mind, in my 


letter | questioned an inconsistency in 
measures 5 and 6 of William Newman's 
edition of the Bach Two-Part Inventions 
be smart-alecky in 


Had 


editors 


I was not trying to 
pointing out an editorial oversight 
Dr. Newman and the 
not been so gallant in their replies to me 
in the July-August 
have said: “Why didn’t you explore the 
end of the 


ornament in me 


Summy 


issue, they would 
commentary at the 
the 
properly printed? 


where asure 


And now to your letter 


Miss Hamil 
I do agree with you in the general 


Our 


performance 


crimination 


ton 


ities students’ growtl in musical 


understanding, and di 


should surely be our pri 


mary concern. But in details or specifi 


I disagree with you, at least in the ex 
amples you have viven in your letter 

As to these spec ifics: in your first pal 
agraph you say that the embellishment 
in measure 6 is called an inverted mor 
dent and is played BC B. This 


1 
narticular 
partictila 


during ] s 


name was not in use Vv 
Bach’s lifetime. If you 
the authority mentioned in my 
ter Dr Harold Gl ison 
will two of the 


' ‘ 
mentioned oO ot 


will not accept 


i 
first let 
perhaps o 
accept iuthorities vor 
fashion during the 
Baroque period until the gener 
( P. E. Bach Groves Dictionat 
Vol. VI, p. 410); “Th 
verted mordent] was 
French 
duced ittet 
Harvard Dictior 

As for your third | 


too once played some pretty nifty Ba 


ition of 


igrements 


1750 


mira 
without the slightest hesitation 
I'm i little 


performance n 


ornaments 
mscious in 
had to cha ge to the way I believe 
nded them to be played 
’ 
next paragraph you Say 
is justified in “feeling f 
lepart from what? the 


of the 


' . 
ol playing in ni 


teacher 


sper in 
tions ser and the a 


stvle 


compt 
dav? tree 
ornaments not used at the tim 


ot 


you insist 


upon ¢ illing the 


posing? If 


ornament in measures 1 and 2 inverted 


tor goodness sake 
to play them 
the ornament didn't exist 

otes would be B C B and 


stead of what you ind 


But let 
realize an 


She 


mordents 


rrect]h) e’ 


icated 
us suppose your te 
“improper ornament 
inh the 


mordent 


erly would still be 
fantasy because the 
on the uppe! 
Harvard 


B and |} ire the 


seconds The 


1 
occul note ot a descending 


second Dictionary, p. 665 
lower notes of descend 
Harvard Dictior 
that the position of th 


usually 


ing 
goes on to Say 
sign will indicate whether 

Schneller or Pralltriller is meant.” This 
ninder Dr New 


answer to 


exactly the sort of re 


man gave in his me in the 





July-August issue of THE PIANO 
TEACHER. Context not only determines 
the how of interpretation, but the what 
of embellishment. 

The ornament in measures 1 and 2 
you mention is, of course, a short trill. 
Each time it occurs it is preceded by an 
upper second which is also the “prep- 
aration” note: the same note as the be- 
ginning note of the trill. According to 
Newman this note is not sounded on the 
beat but held over. The principal note 
in each case sounds a fraction of a sec- 
ond after the bass note on the beat. If 
your teacher had realized the (improp- 
er) inverted mordent properly, the prin- 
cipal note would have sounded with the 
bass voice on the beat. There would be 
just a hair's difference that is hard for 
the ear to detect. And so we are again 
reminded by scholar-artists that the exact 
number of times tones are sounded is 
not as important to the style of perform- 
ance as is dissonance or direction of 
movement. 

This may sound like flea-picking, but 
actually it is the heart of the matter. 
Your teacher had better watch out with 
her upness and downness “as a matter 
of personal taste,” or scholarship is go- 
ing to catch up with her. 

Mary Jarman Nelson 
Winter Park, Florida 
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Lea Pocket Scores are urtext editions of classic literature in miniature format (6'» x 5”). 
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Their low cost (98 cents each 


.son, so I, 


Answers 


to a letter in the November-December 
issue asking whether to make adjust- 
ments for holidays when tuition is paid 
by the month. 

Many teachers charge by the lesson, 
but I find this puts too much emphasis 
on money at every lesson. The lesson is 
interrupted by making change, or the 
child forgets to bring the money. Also, 
paying by the lesson allows the child to 
miss a lesson if the parents are short of 
money that week. I have always charged 
by the month on a basis of four lessons 
per month; when there is a fifth lesson 
it is free. There is no refund for missed 
lessons. I teach all through the school 
vacations, including Christmas and East- 
er. If the student misses a lesson during 
that time there is no refund. 

During the summer students may take 
two weeks off, for which I do make al- 
lowance in addition to my own 
week vacation. I do not take 
who insist upon the three summer 
months off. So long a vacation is not 
only bad for me financially but also for 
the student’s progress 

Alverna Phillips 


San Francisco, California 


two 


students 


FR 


My list of rules and regulations sent 
to parents at the beginning of each sea 
son may help Mrs. Lang with her prob 
lem. From experience I have discovered 
that a piano teacher cannot make any 
appreciable income charging by the les- 
too, have been charging by 
the month. 

TUITION: $8.00 monthly, regardless of 
whether there are four, five, or fewer 
lessons due to holidays; due monthly 
in advance, the first day of the month 
All music should be paid for at the time 
it is assigned, or by the following lesson 
VACATION: No lessons or lesson pay- 
ments for the month of June. 

MISSED LESSONS: No lessons will be 
made up except for illness, and then 
only if notice is given at the latest by 
8:30 A. M. of the day the lesson is 
scheduled. Lessons missed for 
other than illness will not be made up 
STANDARDS: Progress is the result of 
prepared lessons. This teacher has a 
certain standard she expects from her 
students. Due to the number of appli- 
cants and to the limited number of 
pupils she can take, she may be forced 
to drop a pupil if he fails to measure up 
to the standards or consistently fails to 
prepare the lessons assigned. 


reasons 


This is in 
order to give the opportunity for learn- 
ing music to students who are interested 


allows the teacher or student to have authoritative editions at hand for reference that are otherwise prohibitively expensive and 
only accessible in a few libraries. In addition to the Bach Gesellschaft Edition, the Lea scores include urtexts of the keyboard 
works of Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rameau, Schubert, and Schumann. Each book- 
let runs to a hundred or more pages of music. A p logue may be obtained from Lea Pocket Scores, P.O. Box 138, 
Audubon Station, New York 32. 


in developing their talents 
Mrs. Katherine B. Warren 
Dothan, Alabama 
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Easy as ple 


A pupil came to me who refused to 
about time values. As a teen- 
ager he had plenty of maturity to under- 
stand rhythmic notation. He just wasn’t 
interested. Being musical he had his 
own ideas as to how he would like the 
piece to sound, so he proceeded to “re- 
the time 
values were concerned, adjusting the 


WOITY 


compose” number as far as 
tempo to his taste. 

I had tried numerous approaches en- 
deavoring to get across the idea of keep- 
ing strict time, but had little or no 
success. Finally one day I said, “Bill, I 
think I'll invite you to dinner some day, 
and we'll have pie. I’m going to cut the 
pie in four the 
divided that into 
There'll be one big piece and a couple 
of middle-sized little 
tiny piece. And you're going to get the 
little piece!” 

Now when we have rhythmic prob- 
lems, all I have to say is, “Bill, let’s have 
pie!” 


preces just way you 


measure four beats 


pieces and one 


Neva Allison Pankey 
Modesto, California 


Regarding the inquiry in the Novem- 
ber-December PLANO TEACHER about 
ideas for the front cover of recital pro- 
grams, I should like to submit the en- 
closed sample of a linoleum block print 
which I designed and cut for my pre- 
Christmas programs. I used white ink on 
soft grayed-green charcoal paper, but 
there is a great variety of color combin- 
ations that can be used, and, of course, 
Linoleum 
blocks are usually type-high so that a 
printer can print the design along with 
the wording, or the block print can be 
done separately, as I did. It so happens 


ideas for designs are endless 


that my father has a small printing bus- 
mess aS a hobby and does my programs 
for me 
Ruth Stelzenmuller 
Mobile, Alabama 
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No harpsichord lover, he 


George Lucktenberg’s interesting arti- 
cle on the harpsichord in the last issue 
prompts me to make some comments 

I attended a harpsichord recital re- 
cently by one of the world’s foremost 
harpsichordists. I regret to say that I 
found the whole affair boring, and more 
a tribute to an instrument that has be- 
come a charming anac hronism 
had Bac h and 


his contemporaries had something ap- 


I am convinced that 


proaching our modern piano, they would 
have discarded the harpsichord. It is 
impossible to perform most of Bach's 
fugues with any degree of musical logic 
on the harpsichord. There is no reson 
ance or sustaining power to play the 
wonderful Prelude in E-flat’ minor 
W.T.C. Bk. I, No. 7) for example. |! 
tried it and it sounds like a bit of dis- 
instead of the 
wonderful dramatic and resonant piece 


crete, sexless tinkling 
it was intended to be 

The mere fact that practically all of 
Bach’s 


strings so well proves my point, I think 


works can be transcribed to 

that polyphonic music needs sustaining 

power for its effective interpretation 
Minuets 


up pictures 


ind gavottes which conjure 


of ladies and gentlemen 
adorned with powdered wigs and satins 
silks But 
warmth and life, no! 

I think the harpsichord has its place 
because I hate to see anything ch irming 
imply feel that 
the harpsichord should be treated for 


what it is, anachronism to 


and ves music with guts, 


and old pushed aside. |! 


a charming 
be played and listened to occasionally 
But 


ing’s concert 


i whol 
definitely no! 
Fe lix De Cola 
Hollywood, California 


as an instrument for even 


Class Sessions help 


With 


students are 


accelerated classes in school 
so loaded with homework, 
they find it impossible to handle more 
than one-half hour a day practice. What 
can a teacher do? My answer is to have 
more class sessions in addition to private 
I just started doing this last fall 


and feel it is paying dividends. The in- 


lessons 


spiration for having classes came from 
reading THE PIANO TEACHER. In 
fact, sometimes the articles in this pub- 
lication answer my questions almost like 
mental telepathy 
Mrs. Marge Meservey 
Apple Valley, California 


Should accidentals be repeated? 


I am wondering whether other teach 
ers have the trouble I do with the well- 
intentioned practice publishers have of 
reiterating accidentals automatically can- 
celled by the bar line 

Mrs. Otto Schmit 
Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 


I have a pupil who studied with an 
other teacher previously and is now do 
ing third-grade work. When she has a 
piece in three or four sharps she wants 
to change it to flats, saying, “Everybody 
does, even the organist in church.” What 
shall I do, try to teach her to play in 
sharps or let her continue playing every 
thing in flats? 

Mrs. C. B. Marrisett 
Nasht ille, Te mnessee 


I am interested in when to begin 


teaching the use of the pedal — and just 
how much to allow its use, especially in 
pieces that are unmarked. I know how | 
use the pedal to get results I want in 
my own playing, but I wonder whether 
this is the right way to teach youngsters 
and have them learn correctly from the 
beginning 

Mrs. H. T. Peterson 


Scarville, lowa 


and 


How do 
Chopin's 
fifth for instance? 


I am so happy with your magazine. ] 


you count out 


FANTAISII IMPROMP Tt 
measure 


to cover However! 


The 


read it from cover 
Dear Subscriber 
Board are 


and Sounding 
my favorites 


Mrs. Katherine Blumer 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 


I do not wish to have recitals at 
church, and in the spring the schools uss 
their own auditoriums so much that they 
are hard to secure. I'm thinking serious] 
of having an 
front porch 
this? 


outdoor program on the 
Have other teachers tried 
Mrs. O. S. Barker 
Fort Worth. Texa 
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from 
the PAST 


from THE SCHUMANNS AND JOHANNES BrauMs by Eugenie Schumann ( New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1927). Reprinted by permissior 
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Published when she was seventy-seven years old, Eugenie 
Schumann’s memoirs contain some interesting sidelights 
on piano teaching. Continuing the account from our last 
issue of her studies with her mother, Clara Schumann, 
here is her description of lessons with Brahms. 
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In the spring of 1872 my mother told me that she 


was going to ask Brahms to give me lessons during the 


an 
. = 
sS 


summer. She thought that the stimulating influence of 


—— 
— 


a fresh teacher might incite me to a more eager pursuit 


~~ 


of my studies. | felt very unhappy; Mamma could not 
1. ? — |. be satisfied with my progress, and I thought that I had 


done my best. There was no one for whom | would have 


worked rather than for her. Now Brahms really did come 








twice a week. He entered the room punctually to th 
minute, and he was always kind, always patient, and 
adapted his teaching to my capabilities and the stag 
ee te of my progress in quite a wonderful way. Also he took 
a great deal of trouble in the training of my fingers 


“ He had thought about such training and about techniqu: 








Ss in general much more than my mother, who had sur 
mi Ail : mounted all technical difficulties at an age when one is 
Ae , 
rT not yet conscious of them. He made me play a great 
fs 
many exercises, scales and arpeggios as a matter of 
‘ course, and he gave special attention to the training of 
ms i || the thumb, which, as many will remember, was given 
q 
{ a very prominent part in his own playing. When the 
\ 
\ , 
} 
\ 
} 
if ] t 
4 1 Ty I e i 
awe || say My mot r pri tlimu 
: ; hdat TH 4 tion and feeling, Brahms the inte t. T 
’ ‘iets 
= be nfluenced by t was pt 
e | 
‘ pDerrect tea ma able 
} 
| 


thumb had to begin a passage, he flung it on to the key 
with the other fingers clenched. As he kept his wrist 
loose at the same time, the tone remained full and round 
even in a fortissimo. Considerable time was daily given 
to the tollowing exercises on the passing under of the 
thumb Also to be played in triplets 


rapial ina a 


ound extremely helpt il for the strength 


ppleness, an mtrol of the fingers. | 
f the difficult exercises pul lished late 


ses for Pianoforte by Brahms 
lude the « 


With regard t 


I had to take the not n which the thumb was us¢« d 


quite lightly so to speak, on the wing and accentuate 
the first of every tour notes strongly. 1 hen I had to play but play them as 1 en 
the same exercise in triplets with strong accents on the highly of Clementi s 
first note of every triplet When I could play the exer 6: pl iy a great number 


cises faultlessly in kevs without the black notes, | playe d In the study of Bacl 


tress on ri 


them. always beginning with the thumb, in C 
F sharp, A flat, E flat, and D flat eeds, took r 


] 
my musical lite 


t the subtleties 


Then followed the common chords with inversions 
through three or four octaves, also in groups of fow 
notes and in triplets beginning with the accent on the f th principal 
first note. When I had played this about ten times, | 
changed the accent to the second, then to the third 
note of each group, so that all the fingers were exercised 
equally. I practised these arpeggios alternately as 
lets and groups of six, and had to distinguis] 
between the groups of twice three and three times two 


notes 


yen 
all wed 
lifting and fresh 


1c ¢ mphasis ind nus 





Brahms gave much attention to syncopations. They 
had to be given their full value, and where they pro- 
duced dissonances with the other parts he made me 
listen to the syncopated in relation to each one of the 
dissonant notes. He made the suspensions equally in 
teresting to me; I could never play them emphatically 
enough to please him. Of all the works which | studied 
with Brahms I enjoyed the French Suites most; it was 
pure joy to work at them in this way, and he made me 
see things which I had hitherto passed without noticing 
and of which I never again lost sight. 

In any work by Bach, Brahms would occasionally per 
mit an emphatic lifting of the notes (portamento), but 
never staccato. “You must not play Bach staccato, he 
said to me. ‘But Mamma sometimes uses a staccato in 
Bach, I demurred. Then he replied, “Your mother’s 
youth goes back to a time when it was the fashion to 
use staccatos in Bach, and she has retained them in a 
few cases. 

Brahms did not give me many directions with regard 
to the interpretation of the Suites; he confined himself 
to explanations of their rhythm and the simplest rules 
for nuances. ‘Play away, play away, he would call out 
from time to time in a quick movement. 

In the course of the summer I studied with him three 
French Suites, several Preludes and Fugues from the 
second book of the Wohltemporierte Klavier, some 
pieces by Scarlatti, an almost unknown Sonata by Mo- 
zart in F major, Variations on a theme in F major by 
Beethoven (each of which was in a different key), his 
32 Variations in C minor, Variations in B flat (Im- 
promptu) by Schubert, some of Mendelssohn's Songs 
without Words, and Chopin's Nocturnes. If | remember 
rightly, nothing of my father’s. | must confess to my 
disgrace that I enjoyed of all these things only the 
Suites, the C minor Variations, and the Songs without 
Words; all the others I hated. I had revelled in my 
father's G minor Sonata the previous winter, and now 
I was expected to play all these queer, unexciting pieces 
I have often wondered why Brahms made just this 
selection? Perhaps he wanted me to form my own judg 
ment on things which I had never heard my mothe 
play, in which I had no tradition to go upon, and thought 
it would be good for me to become more independent 
more self-reliant. This I did to a certain degree, althoug] 
the results did not show at the time. An almost fatalistic 
hopelessness with regard to my musical capabilities 
clogged my progress from the very beginning, lamed the 


tender wings which might otherwise perhaps have 
carried me a little higher. Later on I saw how much 
some of our pupils with moderate gifts achieved by 
sheer perseverance. But this would not have satisfied 


me either. | can truthfully say that I have never, posi- 
tively never, played a single piece to my own satisfac- 
tion. I could not play like my mother, and yet I could 
not play differently, because her playing was my high- 
est ideal, forever immovably fixed before my eyes. When 
she found fault with me I was in despair; when she 
praised me I burst into tears, saying that she must have 
a lower standard for me than for herself; else she could 
not praise what I did. She once said on an occasion like 
this, ‘You forget that I gave my life to music from my 
earliest childhood.’ This touching modesty made me 
smile, and I said, “Ah, if I had ten lives and gave them 
all, I should never play ten bars as you do!’ 

I thought it natural that my mother should devote 
time and strength to me, and it made me happy. But | 
never got over the fact that I strummed to Brahms for 
a whole long summer, and, though in later years he 
often kindly urged me to play to him again, I could 
never bring myself to do so. But the seed which he 
sowed fell upon good soil and bore fruit in the course 
of years, and when I began to teach I recognized how 
much I owed to him. I only wish I had told him this 


Brahms at the Piano” by Willy von Beckerath, Artext Prints, Inc 





Seldom has there been such unani- 
mous agreement about an artist as there 
has been on Sviatoslav Richter, the Rus- 
sian pianist who made his American 
debut this season. Harold Schonberg in 
the NEW YORK TIMES called this the 
most unparalleled triumph he had ever 
observed. Even the CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S 

The CHICAGO TRIBUNE’s Claudia Cas- 
sidy was completely captivated “It was 
the kind of unbelievable playing that 
makes people say you have to hear it, 
no one can tell you about it.” 

New York, with its seven sold out 
concerts, and Chicago, with its three, 
tended to monopolize Richter, although 
he did play in several other U. S. and 
Canadian cities. So far there has been 
no announcement of his return 

Meanwhile, recordings 
When we reviewed a Richter album in 
our November, 1958. issue. Richter was 
so little known that one of our readers, 
ordering this 


there are 


Chicago's 
largest music store, was asked where on 
earth she had heard of it! 

All that has changed now and record 
companies are taking advantage of Rich- 
ter's phe 


record from 


ymenal rise in popularity. His 
only A:reriman-made recording is the 
splendid Brahms B-flat Concerto with 
the Chicago Symphony; the others are 
European and vary greatly in quality 
Some are full of surface noise and a few 
are not the Richter we expect after hear- 
ing him in person 

But certainly neither of these criti- 
cisms can be made of the two we are 
reviewing. Richter’s wonderful ability to 
give ‘the before an 
audience of thousands, that he is play- 
ing for himself and for you shines out in 
these albums. From the air of wonder in 
the opening “Promenade” of pictures 
AT AN EXHIBITION to the resounding 
bells in “The Great Gate of Kiev” there 
is a sense of living performance, not 
mechanical reproduction 


impression even 


Richter has an almost uncanny range 
of imagery in this work: the awkward- 
ness and pathos of the gnome, the old 
castle shrouded in mists of the past, the 
grace of the children playing in the Tuil- 
eries gardens, the lumbering of the mas- 
sive oxcart, the feeble chirping of un- 
hatched chicks, the clatter of the market 
at Limoges, the awesomeness of the cat- 
acombs — all are unbelievably vivid 

Yet he is a 
pianist 


curiously impersonal 
His effects seem to be dictated 
not so much by his own individuality as 
by being almost possessed by the music 
You follow the score of what he is play- 
ing and you see that he does everything 
according to the composer's indications 
But there is a creative reaction to the 
music itself that no mere faithfulness to 
the score can produce. For instance, 
Beethoven indicates an sf on the second 
half of the measure in the opening of 


Mussorgsky: PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 


Prokofiev: 


SONATA NO. 7 


Artia ALP 154 — $4.98 


Beethoven: SONATA “PATHETIQUE;” 8 BAGATELLES 
Artia ALP 162 — $4.98 


Sviatoslav Richter, piano 


Sviatoslav Richter 


MUSSORGSKY 


e ¥ PROKOFIEV 


the familiar F major Bagatelle, Op. 33 
Ordinarily this sounds like just an accent; 
under the hands of Richter it has a pert- 
ness and charm that is indescribable 
Along with his sense-of color, imagin- 
ation, and beauty of tone, Richter pos- 
sesses phenomenal technique. Where he 
wishes, he can produce fantastic speed 
and power, but always for musical ends 
never just to trills and 


tremolos are absolutely unique; no one 


impress. His 


else seems to produce quite the same 
fluttering vibrations 


While Richter’s PATHETIOVE doesn’t 


seem to have quite the freshness of the 
BAGATELLES, it could be that this so 

ta is so very familiar that it is no longe 
possible to react spontane ously to it. But 
he projects the Prokofiev Seventh Sonat 
with not only his own artistry but the 
composer's as well; Richter was a clos« 
friend of Prokofiev’s and gave the first 
performance of this and other Prokofis 
works 

If your dealer have 

them direct 
38 We 


dos sn t 
records you may order 
from Artia Recording Corp 


{8th Street, New York 36 
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GUILD MUSICIANSHIP Book, Part 1 


If you would like full-size copies Euls Ashworth Lindfors, Editor 


of all the music in the next six r LEFT HAND/RIGHT FOOT BOOK 
issues of The Piano Teacher — Felix DeCola 

at less than half the retail price — 

send your name and address 

along with your check or money 

order for $7.95 for six packages 

— one year's shipments. 
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BALKY DONKEY 
W. E. Robinson 
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1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, II]. 
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SCALES 


Elementary ¢ 


Scales 


Elementary A and B 


\ major scale 


SCALES intermediate A and 8 


Chords 


and 
Cadences 


Elementary A and B 
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CADENCES 


Elementary C D 
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4 e, hands 
separately. following this 
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Intermediate C, D, E. F 


4 diminished tr 
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\n augmented t 
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Elementary C and D 
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an inversion 


Ear-Training 


Elementary A and B 


Elementary C and O 
Intermediate A and B 


Intermediate C.D. E, F 





ARPEGGIOS 
Elementary A, B.C, D termediate C, 0, E. F 


Arpeggios 


intermediate A, B,C, D. E. F 


Intermediate A and B 


intermediate C, D. E. F 


all white keys 


Elementary A.B.C.D 


termediate A.B 


Transposition 


termediate ( 





MMT — None 
Elementary A.8.C,D 
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intermediate C, C, E 
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ty to sight-read piar 
eyes on the music and not lo 
by groups of notes rather thar 
© see what is coming. Above al 


even though there are mistakes 


Before starting to play, the 


ve ed. The title and termpx 


the idea of the piece. (It 


ndicated tempo, however 


The arrows in the fol 
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Allegretto 


EPAPAT irreducible Minimum Musicianship Test 


Preschool and 
Elementary A and B 


Elementary 
Elementary D 


Intermediate A. B 
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Musicianship Phases 


te a 


Elementary A and 8B 
Elementary C and D 
Intermediate A and B 


intermediate C.D. E. F 





TWEEDLEDUM 
Piano Solo 
Stephanie Jakus 
Grade 2B .40 


Catchy, isn’t it? At least the group of teachers review- 


ing it thought so. If the dotted rhythm is a problem 


for your pupil, see whether thinking of the sixteenth 
as coming just before the next beat instead of at the 
end of the previous one won't be helpful 
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Demon Dance 
DEMON DANCE 


Allegro moderato HAL PERRIN 
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Piano Solo 
Hal Perrin 


Grade 
2B. 40 
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Brilliant, attractive . . . what more can you ask in a 
recital piece? If you find a pupil who doesn’t learn an schersando 
this easily or doesn’t like it, we'll be surprised. Notice ae i FE aed 


that the left hand has something to do for a change r 
aes 
oe (ae eee o = = = SS 








Balky Donkey 

Humorously 
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Piano Solo 
W. E. Robinson 


Grade 
1B .40 


Well-written — pieces for beginners are hard 
enough to find, but here’s one that is imaginative and 
amusing to boot. 
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LEFT HAND/RIGHT FOOT BOOK 
Piano Book 


Felix DeCola 
Grade3 1.00 


You can expect at least one casualty each seaso 
the youngster who breaks an arm while skating 
finger playing baseball. While most pupils con 
getting out of lessons for the duration the silver | 
in this situation, teachers can hardly be blamed f 
viewing it otherwise 

This book will be just the thing to keep such pupil 
happy while they mend. But it isn’t just for casualtie 
it is also excellent for teaching good pedalit g, as Mr 
DeCola points out in the Preface. And whether a pupil 
has two good hands or not, he'll glory in the stunt 
showing off the prowess of his left hand 

Note: If need be this book can be played entirely 
with the right hand with proper adjustment of 
fingering 


music begins p. 30 
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The Merry Widow 


Waltz tempo 


“uneral March of a Marionette 
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Come Back to Sorrento 
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Today—subscribers to SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVICE are receiving 


individual, full-size copies of all the new music shown in this issue of 


THE PIANO TEACHER—delivered to their doors, at a cost of only $1.33* 


—little more than 1/3 the retail cost. Why don’t you subscribe? 


*Based on SNPS annual subscription rate of $7.95 


Just fill-in and mail the postpaid return envelope, at the center of this issue, with your 
check or money order for $7.95. As a SNPS subscriber, you'll receive all the music 
shown in the next six issues of THE PLANO TEACHER—books and solos worth 
more than $20. Do it now. SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, lilinois. 








